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Mrs.  Corey,  wishing  to  give  her  daughter's  wedding  a 
proper  setting,  leaves  her  city  apartment  and  rents  a  charm- 
ing country  home  about  which  there  are  many  weird  tra- 
ditions, including  those  of  restless  ghosts  and  mysterious 
disappearances.  There  is  a  village  legend  which  declares 
that  the  spell  which  now  rests  on  the  house  and  which  has 
resulted  in  a  number  of  misfortunes  to  the  family,  cannot 
be  lifted  until  another  disappearance  is  recorded.  Ten  days 
before  the  wedding,  Mrs.  Corey,  her  two  daughters,  a 
friend  and  a  niece  are  gathered  together  and  while  the  final 
plans  are  being  formulated  and  the  family  machinery  is 
being  adjusted  by  the  advent  of  a  new  butler  and  a  private 
secretary,  Nancy,  the  bride,  mysteriously  disappears.  From 
that  time  on  to  the  unexpected  denouement,  one  inexpli- 
cable event  follows  another.  Strange  occurrences  on  the 
third  floor,  which  the  owner  has  locked  and  reserved,  lead 
to  baffling  investigations  and  finally  result  in  a  disclosure 
of  startling  effect.  The  final  adjustment  of  the  tangled 
threads  shows  that  Nancy,  finding  the  butler  to  be  in  reality 
her  lover  of  some  months  past,  who  she  feared  had  for- 
gotten her,  masquerades  as  the  secretary,  marries  the  man 
of  her  choice  and  leaves  her  cousin,  Elaine,  to  elope  with 
the  groom  elect  who  has  always  been  in  love  with  her.  All 
of  this  happens  ten  days  before  the  wedding. 

CHARACTERS 

Francena,  a  manicurist. 

Madge  Corey,  Nancy's  young  sister. 

Elaine  West,  Mrs.  Corey's  niece. 

Julie  Jarvis,  the  maid  of  honor. 

Nancy  Corey,  the  bride. 

Mrs.  Corey,  the  bride's  mother. 

Marie,  a  maid. 

Mrs.  Gray,  the  housekeeper. 

Miss  Burns,  the  secretary. 

Olivia  Ogilvy,  a  writer. 
TIME:       The  Present. 
PLACE:   A  fashionable  summer  colony. 
ACT  I.      Late  afternoon  and  evening  of  an  autumn  day. 
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ACT  III.  Midnight. 
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WILL-O'-THE-WISP 

SCENE:  Interior  of  a  farmhouse  at  the  end  of  thing t. 
A  plain,  gray  room,  with  black-  furniture  and  a  smoke- 
blackened  fireplace.  Door  to  outside,  left  back.  Door  to 
>-,  ri<jht.  h'irfi>la<-<-  in  upper  right-hand  corner;  arm' 
chair  in  lower  right-hand  corner.  Below  the  door,  left,  a 
square  table  with  a  ch  her  wide.  The  whole  center 

of  the  wall,  back,  is  taken  up  by  a  huge  window,  through 
which  one  can  glimpse  the  black  spaces,  of  a  moor  rising 
in  the  distance  to  a  sharp  cliff-head  silhouetted  against 
the  intense  blue  of  an  early  evening  sky.  With  the  pos- 
tage of  the  action,  this  blue  fades  into  a  starless  night. 
There  are  two  candle*  burning  in  the  room,  one  on  the 
the  other  on  a  shelf  above  the  armchair. 

II  -irtain  rises,  the  countrywoman,  an  old  and 

withered  damf,  is  lighting  the  candle  on  the  table.  Crouch- 
ing by  the  fireplace  at  the  other  side  of  the  room  is  the 
ragged  figure  of  a  girl  with  a  white  face  and  big  tristful 
eyes,  a  strange  little  figure  wearing  a  tight-fitting  gray  cap 
h  caters  all  her  hair,  a  silent  figure,  never  speaking. 
I'ntil  she  lifts  her  head,  she  is  little  more  than  a  dim  gray 
heap  in  the  shadow*. 

THE  COUNTRYWOM  \  \ 

.   So  I  don't  know  what's  to  become  of  me  any 

more,  with  my  one  boarder  gone.    A  poet  he  was,  to 

be  sure,  but  a  good  one;   and  he  paid  me  enough 

cry  summer  to  keep  my  soul  and  body  together 
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through  the  rest  of  the  long  year.  Seven  summers 
he  came  that  way,  and  now  the  time's  gone  by,  and 
I  hear  never  no  word.  How  I'm  to  keep  myself  alive 
I  don't  know;  and  since  I've  took  you  in,  bless  you, 
there's  the  two  of  us.  It  may  be  you'll  have  to  go 
again,  the  way  you  came,  out  of  the  ni^ht,  though 
you're  a  great  comfort  bein*  here  to  talk  to,  and  a 
help  to  me  in  my  work.  Not  but  what  you'd  be  more 
comfort  yet,  if  your  poor  tongue  weren't  cursed  wit  h 
dumbness!  (Sfie  turns  away,  sighing,  and  a  (]><<•< r 
smile  flickers  over  the  stray's  face) 
Dear  sake,  yes,  I'm  growin'  used  to  you.  But  a  stray 
who  comes  to  the  land's  end  is  as  welcome  as  any 
other.  Nor  are  those  likely  to  reach  here  at  all,  who 
aren't  vagabonds  —  or  poets.  By  which  I  think 
that  my  poet  is  gone  for  good,  and  you  must  follow 
after,  and  then  I'll  be  left  to  dwell  for  the  rest  of  my 
days  alone  with  the  spirits  of  the  moor  and  of  the  sea 
beyond.  Oh,  alack!  (She  sits  down,  wiping  her  eyes) 
I'll  not  forget  the  night  you  came.  A  month  ago  it 
was,  the  second  of  June;  and  the  day  before  was  t  he 
time  the  poet  always  come,  himself.  When  I  see  your 
white  face  peerin'  in  through  the  window  there,  I 
thought  'twas  him,  late,  and  lookin'  in  for  the  joke 
of  it,  to  see  if  I'd  given  him  up.  Then  in  another 
minute  you  was  standin'  in  the  door,  poor  white 
creature  that  you  were.  And  behind  you  was  (he 
wind  sweepin'  over  the  moor,  and  the  waves  si^hin' 
up  the  cliff  head  from  the  sea.  God  knows  where  you 
come  from,  and  you  couldn't  tell.  But  you're  not 
troublesome.  (The  creature  smiles  at  her,  as  the  old 
woman  goes  over  to  her,  and  pats  her  shoulder) 


\vn.i.  o    i  in 


No,  y.  r  was  he.    Off  all  the  time  be 

was,  witl. 

•leep,  learn  in'  il..-:r  Mweet  soup. 
No  trouble  at  all,  cither  of  you;  —  only,  k*  paid. 
(A  knock  at  the  door.  The  old 
t  joyfully .  .  I  <  git  f  h  n rrie*  to 
that  the  girl's  face  grow*  illumined  a§  she  stretches  forth 
her  thin  arm*  in  a  gesture  !c  grace) 

lU*'s  come!  After  four  week*,  at  last!  Hell  pay 
again! 

[  The  door,  opened  by  her,  reveal*  a  woman  in  her  thirty- 
fifth  year.  drr**ed  in  the  extreme  of  *tyle.  She  enter*, 
followed  by  a  black-clad  maul,  who  carries  a  tr aiding 
bag.  Disappointed,  hut  am  axed,  the  old  woman  fall* 
back  before  her.  By  thi  :ie  figure  near  the  fire- 

place  i*  crouching  expressionless  a*  before. 

Is  t  farmhouse  at  the  land's  end? 

.WOMAN 
.  so  please  you. 

he  courtfie*  a*  well  a*  her  bent  back  will  permit.  The 
stray*  t  eye*  have  gone  from  the  lady  to  the  maid,  and  are 
fixed  on  the  servant  when  the  lady  speak*. 

THE  LADY 

Ah '  You  may  set  down  the  bag,  Nora. 

ith  a  *oft  brogue) 
Yrs.  ma'am. 

••  gaze*  nervously  about  the  dusky  room. 

LADY  (to  the  countrywoman) 
My  husband  sent  me  to  you. 

[Quick  a*  afla*h.  the  stray'*  big  eye*  are  fattened  on  the 
lady.  They  neeer  waver,  till  the  end  of  the 
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THK  ( -or  \TUY\VOM  \\ 

Your  husband?  \\n\\?  There  are  no  husbands  at  the 
land's  end.  Nobody  but  me. 

i.ADY 

My  husband  has  been  here.    He  used  to  board  with 

you,  in  the  summer  time, 
nil.  (  «>r\ T it Y WOMAN 

Oh!    The  poet? 

Till:   LADY 

Yes.    I  am  the  poet's  wife. 

THK  COUNTRY  WOMAN 

But.  .  .  . 

Till;  LADY 

We've  not  been  married  very  long.  (She  hastens  to 
add,  with  a  forced  sigh)  Of  course,  it  pained  me  to 
leave  him!  But  I  was  so  wearied  from  social  pleasures 
that  he  wanted  me  to  rest;  and  what  was  I  to  do? 
I  was  even  growing  bored,  not  being  a^  fresh  as  he  to 
such  fulness  of  life.  But  you  can  know  nothing  of 
that,  here  at  the  end  of  things.  You've  never  seen 
the  world? 

THI:  (  01  NTKYWOMAN  (glancing  thrmujh  the  window) 
I've  seen  how  big  it  is,  and  how —  queer. 
[Her  voice  grows  hushed  with  awe.     Follows  a  slight 
pause.    The  serving  maid  becomes  aware  of  the  crouching 
stray,  and  moves  farther  away,  crossing  herself.     The 
lady  s  stare  at  the  old  woman  ends  in  a  burst  of  laughter. 

Tin;  LADY 

Oh,  how  amusing!     I  think  I  shall  enjoy  my  stay 
with  you.    Will  you  take  me  in  for  a  while? 
THE  COUNTRYWOMAN  (cackling  with  pleasure) 

Now,  by  all  the  clouds  in  the  sky  to-night,  I  will! 
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THBLADT 

I  shall  require  a  room  for  myself,  and  another  for  my 

TllE  COUNTRYWOM  \  s 

And  your  ht^l.an.l.  good  ma'am?  Doesn't  be 
come? 

TULADY 

No.    I  thought  iM-ttrr  i  There  seemed  to  be 

some  influence  here  that  was  not  good  for  htm. 

<  tWNTBYWOM  \  s 

il.-rv.  ma'am?    At  the  hind's  end  he  loved  so  much? 
THE  LADY  (laughing  unpleasantly] 

Oh,  I  don't  deny  he  found  his  inspiration  in  this 
neighborhood.  Sumim  -r  i.n.  :.  iit  his  best  work,  every 
one  knows  that.  Tell  me,  how  did  he  use  to  spend 
hix  tin.- 

TIIK  (  nrNTKYWOMVN 

y.  must  of  it,  mil  th- 

[She  100*0*  her  hand  toward  the  darkening  9<*ne  beyond 
the  window. 
THE  LADY  (fitting  at  the  right  of  the  table) 

Ah?  You  see,  he  never  told  me  about  it  in  detail,  for 
fear  I  — couldn't  understand.  Hut  you  think  I  can 
understand,  don't  you? 

THE  COUNTRYWOMAN 

Good  ma'am,  are  you  acquainted  with  the  spirits? 

Tin:  ^un- 
Certainly  not!    What  spirits? 
THE  COUNTRYWOMAN 

Those  he  knew. 

THE  LADY 

Oh !    So  he  did  have  other  friends  —  beside  yourself? 
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THE  COUNTRYWOMAN 

They  was  all  his  friends,  good  ma '.-mi.  He's  the  only 
person  I  ever  knew  could  walk  on  the  moor  by  night, 
without  the  will-o'-the-wisp  should  dance  him  over 
the  cliff.  Instead  o'  that,  it  taught  him  the  time  it 
dances  to,  and  he  made  a  song  out  of  it.  My  own 
man  ventured  into  the  darkness  years  ago,  and  never 
came  back  more.  But  the  poet  and  It  was  friends. 

Tin:  LADY 
A  will-o'-the-wisp,  what  is  that? 

THE  COUNTRYWOMAN  (in  a  voice  of  awe) 

It's  what  keeps  you  in  the  house  o*  nights.  It's  a 
waviif  liijht  that  beckons  you  to  follow  it.  And  when 
you've  been  for  miles  and  miles,  always  behind,  why, 
then  it  leaves  you;  and  the  morning  finds  you  dead 
in  a  ravine,  or  float  in'  under  the  cliff  head  in 
the  sea. 

THE  LADY  (laughing) 

Oh,  really!    What  a  pleasant  companion  for  my  hus- 
band !    ( The  crouching  figure  creeps  forward  a  l>  it  from 
its  place  by  the  fireside.     Again  the  maid,  flutt- 
against  the  watt,  crosses  herself)    But  pray  tell  me  — 
whom  else  did  he  know? 

THE  COUNTRYWOMAN 

Poor  Will,  a  goblin  who  cries  through  the  land's  end, 
under  the  curse  of  an  old,  old  sin.  And  the  mermaids 
with  green  hair,  that  sing  when  a  ship  goes  down. 

THE  LADY 

Did  my  husband  tell  you  all  this? 

THE  COUNTRYWOMAN 

Yes,  good  ma'am,  and  more;  whenever  for  hunger 
he  come  home,  he  had  a  tale  for  me. 
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THB  LADY 

And  y«iu  lx-lir\« 


I  !••  was  a  dear  young  man,  I'm  not  even  blamin'  the 

•hat  they  l«»\rd  liiin. 

THB  LADY  (laughing) 

But,  I  mean,  do  you  believe  in  ipiritsf 

THE  COUNTRYWOMAN 

1  1  .  »  w  could  I  choose?  I  see  them,  I  hear  them.  The 
iit  your  husband  should  have  come  —  that  was 
tlie  first  of  June  —  I  saw  the  will-o'-the-wisp  nut 
yonder  on  the  moor,  as  plain  as  I  see  my  candles. 
Not  dan-  in'  it  was,  but  goin*  quite  slow  and  steady- 
like.  with  its  lantern  lit,  as  if  it  was  seekin  i 
And  I'm  not  wondcrin'  if,  sooner  or  later,  it  didn't 
come  peepin*  and  lookin'  through  this  very  window 
into  my  house,  to  find  the  friend  it  missed. 

THE  LADY 

(  »h,  what  nonsense!    What  utter,  >illy  bosh! 

[The  serving  maid  comes  down  to  the  left  of  the  table, 
speaking  in  a  worried  whisper. 

THB  MAID 

1  not  be  sayin'  the  like,  ma'am,  if  I  was  you.    It's 
offerin*  the  goblins  temptation. 

LADY  (turning,  astonished) 
\\  You,  too,  Nora?    I  thought  you  had  more 


THB  MAID 

In  the  old  country,  ma'am,  it's  the  way  with  us  all, 
to  believe. 
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TIM.  i.vm 

Oh,  dear  me!  AY «•  11.  I  can't  grow  superstitious,  Nora, 
just  to  oblige  you.  That  will  do. 

THE  MAID 

Yes,  ma'am.  .  .  .    But  I  think  I'll  be  leaving  you. 

TIM     LADY 

What* 

MAID 

Oh,  it's  afraid  I  am,  what  with  the  old  woman's  talk, 
and  the  look  of  tho  moor  outside.  We'd  better  In- 
going, ma'am,  the  both  of  us.  There's  no  good  waits 
for  us  here. 

THE  LADY 

You  may  go  when  you  please.  For  myself,  I  prefer 
to  stay  and  meet  —  some  of  my  husband's  friends. 
I  shall  certainly  not  be  frightened  away  by  the  tales 
my  husband  —  left  behind  for  me. 

[She  laugh*  again  unpleasantly;  and  the  creeping  figure 
comes  very  near  her  chair.  Across  the  table,  the  maiil 
bursts  into  tearst  and  sinks  down  in  the  chair  opposite. 

THE  MAID  (sobbing) 

How  shall  I  take  my  way  back,  alone.  Oh,  the  Lord 
pity  me! 

THE  COUNTRYWOMAN 

There,  there,  good  soul,  the  spirits  wish  you  no  harm, 
they'll  not  hurt  you. 

THE  LADY  (impatiently) 
Oh,  both  of  you,  be  still! 

THE  COUNTRYWOMAN 

Now,  you  see,  your  husband  should  have  come. 
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My  good  woma  you  I  preferred  not;  he  is  to 

contented  where  he  U  —  among  my  friend*. 

TH»  OOUKTBYWOM  \  s 

Alack !    IB  he  then  never  to  come  again? 

THB  LADY 

Don't  expe«t  him. 

Hut  the  songs?    The  tunes  he  made,  and  paid  for 

1 1  his  heart? 
THB  LADY 

no  longer  a  question  of  that. 

[  The  stray  s  white  face  peer*  round  at  her.     Its  *yft 
seem  to  burn  the  woman  in  the  chair. 

THBCOUNTRYWOMVN 

Good  ma'am,  i-r.-tty  ma'am,  you  don't  mean  he's 
give  up  —  singin  ? 

THE  LADY 

Oh,  yes.    Poets  usually  do,  you  know,  when  they 
marry  rirh  women.     \\.  .!..  the  lot  of  them. 
[  The  crouching  figure  half  start*  up;  its  teeth  are  bared; 
then  it  rinks  back  an  It  countrywoman,  covering 

her  head  with  her  apron,  begin*  to  sway  in  her  ch 

.  orXTKYWOMAN 

Alack  the  day!    Alack  the  winter  time! 

Indeed?    I  didn't  know  people  like  you  cared  for 

poetry. 

II.  11  sing  no  more;   hr'll  pay  no  more.    The  land's 
end  will  be  poor  and  still. 
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TUT.  LADY 

Ah,  no\\  I  understand  you.  You  have  a  point  of 
vir\v;  wrll.  so  liavc  the  wives  of  poets.  Just  as  he 
gave  you  comfort  in  return  for  his  inspiration,  we 
give  them  ease  in  which  to  love  us.  Why  shouldn't 
we?  Why  should  they  play  at  their  little  toy  battle 
with  life,  when  we  can  put  all  existence  into  their 
hands?  That  is  our  mission ;  and  it  makes  them  very 
comfortable,  I  assure  you. 

[Behind  the  lady,  the  stray  spriny*  up  with  clawing 
hands;  the  countrywoman  catches  her  movement. 

THK  mrXTKYWOMAN 

Here,  girl,  here! 

[At  the  cry,  the  stray  sinks  back  on  the  floor.    But  her 

eyes  never  cease  to  burn  the  woman's  face.    The  p< 

//•//>,  looking  downt  has  now  become  aware  of  her.    Her 

silly  suspicion  seems  assured. 
THE  LADY  (sharply) 

Who  is  this? 
THE  COUNTRYWOMAN  (moving  the  stray  back) 

\  poor  waif,  ma'am.    A  harmless,  dumb  waif,  who 

helps  me  in  the  house. 

THE  LADY 

Oho!  Did  you  mention  her  among  my  husband's 
friends? 

THK  COUNTRYWOMAN 

Why,  no.  He  never  saw  her.  Been  here  only  a 
month  she  has,  the  poor  creature. 

THE  LADY 

Where  did  she  come  from? 

THE  COUNTRYWOMAN 

The  good  Lord  knows!    Not  I. 
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TIIK  i.vm 

Ah.  Wrll.  fr..m  tl.r  looks  of  her.  I  nhould  m 
•  h.ln't  mat  NT.  how  long  the  was  with  you.  , 
Come  here,  . 

TIIK  «  M»vn(Y\V<>M\\ 

Mind  what  the  lady  bids  you. 
[  The  f\  he  floor  lifts  a  face,  now 

to  the  poet's  wife.    For  the  thir.i  time,  the  maid 
Mff. 

II  il  effect  of  you  is  not  —  dangerous. 

t«r  the  strays  face  between  her  hands.  A  violent 
shudder*shakes  ike  latter  from  head  to  foot,  as  she  shrinks 
back  with  a  gliding  motion;  but  thi.<  does  not  discourage 
the  poet's  wift)  Don't  be  afraid  of  me,  .silly  tl. 

he  turns  to  the  countrywoman)    Funny  how  fashion 
impresses  them,  isn't  r  girl  turned  clammy 

cold. 

THE  COUNTRYWOMAN  (nodding) 

.  the  feelc.fi- 
[  The  poeCa  wife  returns  to  her  scrutiny  of  the  girl's  face. 

rin    LADY 

Yet,  you  know,  your  features  aren't  so  bad.    If  you 
only  had  a  little  color.  ^  •  »u  should  never 

gray  with  that  white  face  of  yours.    (She 
the  room  in  general,  and  the  maul  in  particular)    Coun- 
try people  invariably  have  no  idea  how  to  dress. 
Nora? 

THE  MAID 

Ma'am,  for  the  In  »d,  be  careful!    I'm  not 

liking  the  eyes  of  herself! 


wiu.  o*  'i in:  WISP 


THK  LADY  (laughing  light! 

Oh,  her  eyes  are  so  much  better  than  her  clothe^: 
But  I  forgot;  you're  not  fit  to  talk  to  to-night,  are 
you?  Well,  that  will  do.  (She  turns  back  to  the 
countryipoman)  Why  do  you  let  your  servant  wear 
that  awful  cap?  Doesn't  she  ever  take  it  off? 

THI:  rorvruvwoMAN 

Many's  the  time  I've  spoke  of  it ;  I  nit  it 's  a  stubborn 
habit  with  her.  So  I  lets  her  have  her  way,  for  peace. 

THE  LADY  (to  tfie  stray) 

But,  my  poor  girl,  that  cap  is  awful!  If  only  your 
hair  showed,  you'd  be  so  much  better  looking.  What 
makes  you  wear  it? 

[For  answer,  the  stray,  rising,  shuffles  past  the  poet's 
wife  to  the  table.  It  is  the  first  time  during  the  scene 
that  she  has  looked  away  from  her.  As  she  nears  the 
table,  the  maid  on  the  other  side  shrinks  back.  Once 
there,  the  stray  turns  on  the  woman,  and,  watching  her 
instead  of  what  she  herself  does,  she  reaches  for  the 
candle.  She  lifts  the  metal  extinguisJier  from  the  candle- 
stick, holds  it  out  so  that  the  poet's  wife  may  see  it,  then 
with  a  quick  motion  places  it  over  the  flame.  The  candle 
goes  out,  leaving  the  room  dim  with  one  liglit.  In  her 
nervousness,  the  serving  maid  sobs  once  aloud. 

THE  COUNTRYWOMAN 

What  would  this  be? 

THE  LADY 

Do  you  know  what  she  meant? 

THE  COUNTRYWOMAN 

I  don't  see.  ...   I  don't  see.  .  .  . 

THE  LADY 

She's  probably  mad,  poor  soul. 


NMI  1    n"    1  HI     \\IH- 


THE  MAID 

rofc.Ml-    Mother  of  God!   The  magic! 

1  fail  ti»  tin.!  any  mutfir  in  a  ran  die  going  out.  when 
1  'process.    Really.  I  prrfer  bed 

such   glooin  '.itiioiis)ii|>         ^'if  rise*,   and 

speak*  to  the  countrywoman)    Will  you  light  u> 
stairs,  please?    I'm  «|»iite  sorry  I  came. 
TII  K  COUNTRYWOMAN  «j  the  second  candle) 

There,  there,  good  ma'am.    It'll  all  be  more  cheerful 

in  tlir  n 

I  frrl  a^  if  IMMrtlillL,'  Unllld  Iir\  <T  rnliir.  \\itll  tlltS  whofe 

Jit  dragging  at  me. 
[The  countrywoman  gives  tht  camlle  t,,  \vra,  who  has 

•/:«•</  u j)  her  mistress*  bag.    Then  Uie  old  dame  crosses 
toward  the  candle  on  the  shelf. 

Now,  if  you  and  your  woman  will  follow  me.  . 

poet's  room  was  ready  for  him.  . 
[7Vi»'.t  mention  of  the  poet  brings  another  convulsive 
motion  from  the  stray.     The  lady's  attention  is  thereby 

LADT 

Where  does  that  creature  sleep? 

Oh,  down  here,  on  a  mat  by  the  fireside.    She'll  not 
trouble  you  more,  good  ma'am.    She'll  not  trouble 

u  more. 

/i  e  opens  the  door  to  the  stairs. 

LADY  (after  a  brief  hesitation) 
Come,  Nora. 


WILL-O'-THE-WISP 


[She  goes  out.  The  countrywoman  pauses  to  say  to  the 
stray. 

TH»  COUNTRYWOMAN 

Good  night,  girl.  Go  to  sleep  quietly.  (She  dis- 
appears, and  we  hear  her  voice)  Now,  good  ma'am. 
Now,  so  please  you.  .  .  . 

[The  room,  lighted  only  by  Noras  candle,  is  dim  again. 
Outside,  the  night  is  very  black.  The  serving  maid 
crosses  the  room  silently.  In  it*  center,  she  passes  close 
to  the  stray,  who  has  crept  there  to  look  after  the  poeCs 
u-ife.  The  maid,  makimj  a  quick  detour, gasps  with  terror. 
When  she  reaches  the  fireplace,  she  rushes  for  the  stairs 
with  a  little  scream  that  puts  her  candle  out;  we  hear  the 
door  barn/  behind  her.  The  room  is  completely  black. 
A  silence.  Then  the  motion  of  some  one  springing  up- 
right; and  the  place  is  suffused  with  a  dim  glow  of 
orange  light.  The  light  shines  from  the  orange-red  hair 
of  the  white-faced  girl,  a  burning  mass  of  quircriii-j, 
gleaming  strands.  And  the  girl  herself  stands  reveal >L 
a  spirit-creature,  red  and  white,  and  clad  in  fluttering 
gray,  her  body  slim  and  swaying  with  infinite  grace. 
Not  even  the  poet's  wife  could  question  the  beauty  of  her 
wild  white  face,  lit  into  a  fierce  exaltation  by  the  glow 
of  that  tumbling  hair.  In  her  fingers  is  the  ugly  cap, 
held  mockingly  toward  the  door;  and  then  she  drops  it. 
Now  a  faint  music  sounds  from  somewhere,  a  languorous 
melody;  and  the  spirit  begins  to  sway  to  it.  Not  quid' 
a  dance,  yet  nothing  else,  this  moving  through  the  room. 
The  door  to  the  stairs  opens,  and  the  poet's  wife  ap- 
pears, trailing  a  white  room-robe  about  her.  The  whiff- 
faced  girl  smiles  at  her,  smiles  quite  close  to  her,  with 
a  demon  behind  her  smile. 


\M  I  I 


Who  are  y< •  Why  do  you  smile  mi  me  —  un- 

less .  •'•  glad  that  I  came  down  You 

knew  I  would  answer  to  that  music  —  he  used  to  sing 
me  a  song  to  it,  when  he  courted  me.  .  .  .  \V 

I.JN  l.ivr  fur  y«m.  In-  made  that  song?  . 
it  MI  with  your  long  white 

arms  and  your  strange  white  face!  .  .  Hut  he  smog 
it  to  me.  do  you  hear?  To  me,  to  me,  to  me.  it  is  my 
son 

i  smile  You  are  so  sure  it  isn't  mine. 

But  you  aren't  singing  it  now,  any  more  than  I  am! 
Where  does  that  music  come  from?  .  .  .    What 

Oh,  I  knew  there  was  something  here  that  h<>l<i  him. 

.  I  hail  all  the  ritfht  tu  him.  ...  [  to  ifc  til  life. 
and  made  of  it  what  I  would  —  but  I  couldn't  reach 
his  soul.  It  was  bound  up  to  something  else,  his 
soul.  ...  I  wanted  to  see.  ...  I  see  now. 

undent! 

What  are  you?    Can  you  talk?  .  .  .   You  can,  you 
ti  <le\il'     V   :  railed  me  down  to  tell  your 
story,  didn't  yoi  ^>    !1.  triumph  «.\,T  me,  - 

triumph!  .  .  .  only,  speak!  (The  white-faced  girl,  in 
her  Li  moving  toward  the  outer  door,  eter  flu 

the  poet9 9  wife,  who  takes  a  few  steps  after  her)  No, 
you're  not  going  away  without  it,  you  and  your  magic 
hair!  (S/ir  reaches  desperately  for  the  waving  hand, 
ifA  nder  her  grasp)  You  l»irne<I  him 

with  t  you  burned  the  soul  out  of  him 

.  Hut  now  I've  rome  in  his  place,  and  you  can't 
burn  me,  and  I  will  learn  why  you  smile  t  (Again 
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the  reach,  and  the  white  hand  slips  away)  Do  you 
mean  you  can'!  talk?  ...  Or  do  you  want  me 
alone?  .  .  .  (The  white-faced  girl,  near  the  door,  has 
raised  a  beckoning  hand.  There  is  now  a  teasing  in- 
vitation in  her  smile)  Oh.  Tin  not  afraid  to  go  with 
you,  out  there!  .  .  .  Wait!  Wait! 
[For  the  white-faced  girl  has  opened  the  door.  As  the 
poet's  wife  crosses  the  room,  the  countrywoman  comes 
drawn  by  the  talk,  down  the  stairs.  She  gives  a  sudden 
shriek. 

THK  rorXTKY  WOMAN 

Oh,  God! 

THE  LADY  (briefly  turning,  annoyed) 
What,  you? 

THE  COUNTRYWOMAN 

I  heard.  I  came.  (The  poet's  wife  takes  another  step) 
Don*t  follow,  don't  follow,  for  the  love  of  Heaven! 
It's  the  Will-o'-th<-Wis|>! 

[In  the  doorway,  the  white-faced  girl  stoops,  and  smiles 
her  smile,  and  beckons. 
THE  LADY  (with  authority) 

Let  be!  ...  I  am  going  after  her!  ...  I  am  going 
to  learn  the  truth ! 

[She  nears  the  door,  just  as  the  serving  maid  appears  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs.  With  a  scream,  Nora  rushes  to 
the  poet's  wife  and  clings  to  her. 

THE  MAID 

Stay  back!    Stay  back!    It's  to  your  death  you  go! 
THK  LADY  (pushing  her  to  the  floor) 
Take  your  hands  off  me.  ...   There  are  no  such 
things  as  spirits!  .  .  .    It's  a  trick  they  made  for 
me!  ...  my  husband  and  her!    WAIT!  .  .  , 


\\ll  I  !!.    WISP 


[For  the  wkH*-fac*d  gift  ha*  pa***  ovtsid*.  Only  the 
glowojher  <te  near,  shines  in  through  the  open 

door. 

Tin:  MM- \TIMWM\I\N 

The  Will  Ii'sn."  It'ther! 

THE  MAID  (crying  out  at  the  same  time) 

stop,  st 

|  The  poet's  wife  is  on  the  threshold.  The  orange  light 
recedes,  and  the  room  darken*. 

\DT  (almost  maj< 

\\     -  I'm    not    afrai  WAIT        FOR 

Ml 

[N/if.  too,  passes  outside  the  door.  The  serving  maid 
break*  into  a  torrent  of  sobs.  in  which 

the  ctntntrytcttmnn  the  window,  the  room  is 

black  again.    And  the  music  has  died  away. 

THE  COUNTRYWOV 

II  .    (The  sobs  of  the  serving  maid  die  down 

to  a  low  moan)  Come  here  by  me  at  the  window. 
Ah,  see! 

THE  MAID  <//•// iipcring) 
What   m 

[Now  through  door  and  window,  there  can  be  seen  in 
the  distance  a  moving  light,  growing  smaller  and  smaller, 
making  straight  for  where  one  saw  the  dijf  head 

the  >v<i. 
THE  COUNTRTWOV 

.t!     Tin-  Will-u'-th.-Wixp:     And 
white  behiiul  it ' 
1KB  MAID  (whispering) 
Is  it  —  me  mistress? 


WIN.  <>•  Tin;  WISP 


TMI-:  COUNTRYWOMAN  (turning  away) 
Yes.    God  have  m<  r<  \  \i\*>n  her. 
[The  maid  has  dragged  herself  over  to  the  window,  and 
kneel*  on  the  floor,  looking  out. 

THE  M  MD 

A  shadow  in  the  dark,  lit  up  by  that  thing  ahead! 
Oh,  it  bi    It  is! 

rm.  «  <H  \n;v  \\OM\\  (nerving  herself  for  the  sight) 
Ah,  the  spirit!  —  it's  out  beyond  the  cliff  head!    And 
the  cold  sea  lies  beneath!    Woe  to  one  who  foil 
the  Will-o'-the-wisp!    Woe! 
[Then  a  slight  pause,  in  which  the  light  no  longer  move*. 

TIII.  M  \n>  (crying  out) 

Look,  where  the  light  is  after  standing  still !    And  not 
a  sign  of  her!  .  .  .   Oh,  she's  gone  over!    Gone,  she 
U!     And  she'll  never  come  back!  .  .  . 
[She  starts  to  keen,  as  the  curtain  falls. 


CINDERELLA  ROSE 

A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts  by  JAY  TOBIAS 
six  MEN.  soc  WOMEN  (2  in.  are  bit  parts).  Easy  Exterior  Sec. 

I  F  specialties  are  used  a  chorus  of  twelve  or 
more  boys  and  girls  may  be  introduced  for  the  story  allows 
a  production  of  musical  comedy  dimensions  if  one  is  de- 
sired. Its  ploc  story  will  inevitably  recall  the  old,  old  tale  of 
the  original  Cinderella  —  the  who  stayed  at  home  and  cooked 
and  sewed  and  polished  pots  and  pans  until  that  one  night 
when  she  blossomed  forth  as  the  belle  of  the  ball.  Our  Rose 
must  be  directly  descended  from  the  fairy  tale  Gnderella  for 
she's  the  maid  of  all  work  in  the  Rose  Tea  Garden  owned  and 
operated  by  her  Uncle  Hiram  and  Aunt  Cassic.  The  place  is  a 
rendezvous  for  the  students  of  an  adjacent  co-ed  college  and 
because  of  it  there's  fun  galore.  Throughout  the  play  stands 
the  dominant  Rose,  droll,  awkward,  and  for  a  time  quite  un- 
attractive but  when  Dame  Fortune  smiles  on  her  she  perks  up, 
dresses  in  the  best  of  taste,  waves  her  hair  and  throws  away 
her  specs  and  cops  the  chief  male  matrimonial  prize. 

Characters 

ROSE  HIGGTNS.  known  as  "  Cindntlla  Rote." 

ALAYNE.  ktr  four///*/  cousin. 

HIRAM  HIGGINS,  brr  nnclt  —  with  a  U'tak  back. 

CASSJE  HIGGINS,  btr  aunt  —  u'hb  a  strong  i  , 

BOB  SHANNON,  an  amattnr  song  uvittr. 

TED  SHANNON,  football  star  of  Camtron  Colltgt. 

ANGELINA  HOBOS,  tbt  brat  next  door. 


Mas.  HOBBS,  btr  long-suffering  motbtr. 
GENEVIEVE  SVENSON,  looking  for 
SAMMY  SIMMS,  a  fresh  frttbrnan. 


THE  ICE  MAN. 

MESSENGER  BOY. 

THE  CHORUS,  tu<ln  or  mori  girls  ana  boys. 

ACT      I.     Tbt  Rost  TtJ  Goran.  A  morning  in  lota  Stfiitmbtr. 
ACT    II.     Tb«  s*mt  -  >  o'clock  in  tbt  afternoon  a  w**k  lour. 

ACT  III.     Tbt  tarn*.  Kii^l-afitrnoon  a  u«k  lattr. 

Royalty,  $10.00  Each  Amateur  Performance  Books,  .50  Each 


FIVE 


HELP!  HELP! 

Iramatic  Comedy  in  Three  Acts 
by  ADAM  APPLEBUD 

(Carl  Pierce) 
WOMEN.  TWO  EASILY  MANAGED  INTERIORS 


IT'S  the  sort  of  play  with  something  doing 
every  minute  in  the  way  of  thrills,  surprises  and  laughs.  Betty 
Miller  of  the  Miller  Detective  Agency  is  trying  to  solve  the 
disappearance  of  one  Frances  Gray.  How  she  accomplishes  her 
purpose  makes  exciting  telling  but  every  tense  moment  is  re- 
lieved by  a  comedy  twist.  The  comedy  is  especially  rampant 
when  the  queer  parcel  of  folk  that  Mrs.  J.  Montgomery  Van 
Tassel  harbors  in  her  home  use  a  chest  as  a  means  of  evading 
each  other.  From  start  to  finish  this  comedy  is  a  whirlwind  of 
merriment  and  fast  moving  intrigue.  Not  a  weak  part  in  the 
cast  which  includes  such  excellent  roles  as  Meg,  an  old  hag; 
Aunt  Kitty,  deaf  as  they  come;  and  an  equally  deaf  butler; 
Dynamite  Mike,  just  out  of  "stir"  and  in  love  with  Lou,  the 
maid;  Mr.  Van  Tassel,  just  Mrs.  Van  Tassel's  husband  and 
that  peach  of  a  part  Betty  Miller,  the  prototype  of  the  lead 
character  in  Oh,  Kay!  another  huge  success  of  the  same  type 
and  by  the  same  author. 


Characters 


FRANCES  GRAY 

MEG 

"DYNAMITE  MIKE" 

"JERSEY  JANE" 

BETTY    MILLER,    of    the 

Miller  Detective  Agency. 
MRS.     J.     MONTGOMERY 

VAN  TASSEL. 


MR.  VAN  TASSEL 
Lou,  the  maid. 
"PETE  THE  PASSER" 
AUNT  KITTY 
BENTON,  the  butler. 
BENTON'S  BROTHER 


ACT     I.     A  Room  in  Meg's  House.  Night. 

ACT   II.     The  Drawing-room  at  the  Van  Tassels'. 

The  next  morning. 
ACT  III.     Same  as  Act  11.  About  an  hour  later. 

Royalty,  $10.00  Each  Amateur  Performance  Books,  .50  Each 


It  Happened  in  June 


A  <Y>m«ly  In 


Here  U  a  play  written  by  the  author  of  "  Take  My  Ad- 
a  dramatic  clubu.  churches  and  achooU  will 
welcome  with  open  arum.  It  U  a  scrupulously  clean  comedy 
with  snappy  dialogue,  brlik  action,  and  an  unusually  In- 
teresting story.  The  action  lead*  to  a  strong  climax  In  each 
if  you  like  comedy,  you  will  find  It  In  abundance,  re- 
lleved  by  an  occasional  touch  of  pathos.  Charlie  Atkins  la 
aent  by  an  Irate  parent  to  the  little  village  of  Shady  • 
to  be  kept  out  of  mischief  and  tamed  down.  Incidentally 
an  uncle,  who  owna  a  large  chain  of  grocery  stores,  dele- 
gates him  to  force  a  rival  store  In  the  Tillage,  the  Shady 
Orore  Store,  out  of  business.  Charlie  arrives  In  the  Tillage, 
meets  Betty  Dranson  and  promptly  falls  in  love  with  her. 
Imagine  his  discomfiture  when  he  learns  that  Betty  Is  the 
girl  delegated  to  superintend  the  taming.  Then  to  his 
horrified  dismay  he  finds  that  Betty  owns  the  Shady  Grove 
Store— the  store  he  has  been  sent  to  force  out  of  business. 
Charlie  and  Betty  are  fine  leads.  You'll  laugh  at  en« 
Randy  and  coy  Susie's  love  affairs;  you'll  roar  at  lazy  old 
ritchett's  attempts  to  court  Mollie  Jessop.  cook  for 
the  Bransons.  You'll  cordially  hate  old  Jarvls  Sneed.  and 
you'll  promptly  take  impish  little  Nell  Crundel  right  into 
your  heart. 

CHARACTERS 

Betty  Branson,  pretty,  young,  owner  of  the  Shady  Grove 

Store. 
Susie  Crundel.  Betty's  best  friend  and  nearest  neighbor. 

-'rundel.  Susie's  sixteen-year-old  si.- 
Mollie  Jessop.  cook  for  the  Bransons. 
Eralina  Scroggs,  homeliest  girl  in  the  Tillage. 
Charles  Atkins,  a  young  Tisitor  in  Shady  Grove, 
wart,  his  friend,  who  sells  insurance. 
Jim  Prltchett.  a  Tillage  character  with  nothing  to  do  In 

particular. 
Jarvls  Sneed.  the  meanest  man  In  the  county  and  president 

of  Shady  Grove  Bank. 

Living-room  in  the  Branson  home  in  the  Tillage 
of  Shady  Grove. 

;::  The  present.    Summer  months. 

Royalty  Only  Ten  Dollars 
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Book*  Fifty  Cents  Bach 


Artichokes  for  Dinne 


A  rimy   i  meter*  In  'I  m. •••    \«-i> 

Hy    Lind.Hcy    Ilarbee 

\\      :;,.     ,  On--     hl((    I  t 

Lisa.  Joan  and  Louise,  friends  of  a  lifetime,  forsake  tl 
charming  suburban  homes  and  go  to 
pursue   their   respective  careers.      Fortune   does   not   st 
immediately;  and  in  tin-  excitement  of  the  city  life  the  f 
provided  for  their  venture  diminishes  trio  is  c 

ed  by  the  fact  that  only  five  doll;  n.     In  tl 

y,  Joan  writes  a  spectacula-  nial  for  a  pat 

medicine,    receiving    fifty    dollars    in    payment.      With 
article  she  encloses  the  photograph  of  an  unknown  per: 
having   discovered   the   photograph   on   the   closet  shell 
the  little  rented  apartment.      Louise,   •  ^'  a  sud 

opportunity,  secures  a  position  in  a  real  estate  office.     L 
. -iiiK  the  want  ad  column,  contracts  for  a  daily  le 
to  a  1.      In  a  series  of  highly  diverting  and  so 

times  exciting  events  that  crowd  one  upon  another,  Joa 
confronted  by  the  lady  of  the  photograph;  Lisa  beco 
an  innocent  accomplice  in  the  theft  of  a  fur  coat  and  Lot 

because  of loses  her  Job.    All's  well,  thoi 

that  ends  well  and  the  three  girls  emerge  triumphant 
even  as  artichokes   prove  the  chosen  delicacy   when    p 
perity  follows  in  the  train  of  the  trio  so  as  the  curtain  1 
we  are  assured  that  once  again  there  are  to  be  artichc 
for  dinner. 

CHARAOHB8 

Louise  Kenyon,  who  aspires  to  a  secretarial  position. 
Joan    Royle,    who    expects    to    be    crowned    with    litei 

laurels. 
Lyman,  who  believes  that  an  artist's  brush  is  her  m 

wand. 
Roxy,  who  does  not   understand   the  idiosyncrasies  of 

trio. 
Berryman,  who  registers  by  the  name  of  Aunt  1 

tense. 

Ann  Addison,  who  plays  the  part  of  the  fairy  godmothe 
Miss  Macy,  who  asks  that  the  fur  coat  be  protected. 
Miss  Allen,  who  has  a  crisp,  curt  way  of  expressing  fa< 
Gloria   Grayson.    who   happens   to   be   the   original    of 

photograph. 

ACT  I.      An  autumn  afternoon. 
ACT  II.    Just  two  weeks  later. 
ACT   III.   The  next  morning. 
TIMi:  01  roximately  two  hours. 
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